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THR CALCUTTA JOURNAL 
Vou. V.7} General Suntravvarp of News.. (No. 189. 





Calcutta.—In gonsequence of a Notice published on the 4th of Septem- 
ber instant, by the Sheriff of Calcutta, in compliance with a Requisition 
te that effect, signed by J. P. Larkins, J. Parmer, C. D’Oyuy, J. Bar- 
WELL, JoHN Fenpais, 7. Harpwicke, Georce Dick and T. PLownen, 
a Genera] Meeting of the British Inhabitants of this city was held on Mon= 
day, the 13th, for the purpose of taking into consideration the best mode 
of expressing the respect entertained by this Settlement for the character 
and memory of their former Governor General, the Jate Right Honorable 
Warren HastTinGs. 


The Meeting was opened by the Sheriff, Mr. MAITLAND, who ad- 
dressed the Assembly in nearly the following terms: 


GENTLEMEN, 


I trust that the object of this Meeting, as expressed in the Requisi- 
tion, which I have caused to be published, is perfectly understood, and ap- 
proved of, by every man present. 


No one can feel more anxious than I do, that the Inhahitants of this 
City should testify in a distinguished manner their respect for the memory 
of the Jlate Warren Hastines, and their esteem for his mach, severely-tried. 
and well-proved merits.—It would, however, be foreign from my duty, if I 
were to state any opinion of my own, respecting the best manner of carry- 
ing this object into effect ; I shall therefore content myseif with suggesting 
that you begin the business of the day by electing a Chairman to preside 
during your deliberations. 


Mr. FENDALE then moved, that Mr. Larkins be requested to take 
the Chair, which motion was seconded by Mr. Patmer, and unanimously 
agreed to. 


Mr. LARKINS having accordingly taken the Chair, addressed the 
Meeting in an impressive Speech, of which the following, as nearly as we 
could collect it, may be considered in substance at least, if not precisely in 
terms, a faithful Report. 


It was not without the strongest conviction of his own inability, that he 
entered upon the duties of the Chair, to which he had been honored by the 
call of the Meeting, who would, he begged, accept his unfeizned thanks for 
so flattering a mark of distinction, which was the more acceptable as it had 
been conferred upon him by a Meeiing so respectably constituted as that 
was, and on an occasion no less interesting to himgelf than he believed it to 
be, to all present. He would say of al! present, because he felt satisfied that 
no one had associated himself with them, hut from the purest reverence and 
esteem for the memory of WarRREN Hastines. in whom virtues and accom- 
plishments were most happily united to form all that was yaluable—all that 
was honorable in human life. 


He stated how averse he was to panegyrize the dead, and how necessa- 
ry he considered it, that there should be something extraordinary in the cha- 
racter of a man to justify the expression of praise. He appealed to the 
Meeting whether he could not plead such a justification on the present occa- 
sion, and observed, that however highly he might applaud Mr. HastinGs, he 
was pot afraid ef passing the bounds of truth nor of exceeding the senti- 
ments and feelings of those who heard him ; and that (he only apprebansion 
he felt was, that he might fail in doing justice to the many and invaluable 
qualities that adorned the head and heart of this excelent man and admired 
Statesman. 

He stated that the Meeting had been convened for the parpose of com- 
sidering how they might best evince, by some commemorative token, their 
affection and regard for the memory of Mr. Hastines, of a Statesman whose 
virtues and talents had raised him to the highest situation which a British 
subject can fill in this country, and who, during a long, tried, and faithful 
course of services, was exposed to more than ordinary trials and difficulties. 


Mr. Larkins then expatiated on the difficulties of delineating the 
character of Mr. Histines: he stated that he was deficient in that informa- 
tien and ability, which it was soindispensably necessary to possess, in order 
to succeed in such an attempt; bat as they had done him the honor to place 
him in the Chair, be feit that something would be expected from him, and 
that relying upon the indalgence of those around him, he should proceed, 
notwithstanding he was aware how tender was the ground on which he must 
necessarily tresspass; that the public life of the renowned but sadly per- 
secuted Statesman must be spoken of, with delicacy and discrimination, 
since it was so extremely difficult to dwell upon the pre-eminent features of 
such a life and character without condemning or appearing to condemn 
those who had assogiated themselves inthe spirit of party, to asperse oue 
whose unblemished name would be remembered by posterity, with the same 
reverence that attends the most celebrated civil characters in the annals of 
eur history. 


He observed that the whole course of Mr. Hastings’s public life was 
passed in the service of the Company iw India, in situations of high trast 
anu responsibility, the duties of which be fulfiiled with henor to himself, 





and extremely to the advantage of the many millions whose welfare and hap 

piness it was no less the wish of bis heart, than it was the object of his 

Government to promote. He adverted to the benefits which had regulted to 

the country from the wisdom of Mr.\H.’s measures, and said, they were recog- 

nised and acknowledged to this day, and were not only recorded in the pro-" 
ceedings of the Government over which he presided, but in the fairest pages 

of his country’s history. The worthy Chairman next adverted to the recorded 

public services of Mr. HastinGs, and observed how unnecessary it was 

that he sheuld speak of these before those who were so intimately acquaint- 

ed with the history of our Governments in India, and with the share Mr. 
Hastines had in the administration of affairs; indeed, his virtues, talents, 
and services, had left too strong an impression to need being dwelt upon, to 
those who had so many opportunities of appreciating them. 


' Mr. Larkins next expressed his desire to confine himself te the 
consideration of the circumstances which marked the life and character of 
Mr. HAstinGs, and to say as little of others as might be consistent with 
his purpose. With that view, he should refer the Meeting to that eventful’ 
period of our history, when owing to the too easy discipline of the preced- 
ing administration, and to the distressing effects of that most dreadtul of 
ali public calamities, a famine, the resources of the country and the in- 
fluence and authority of the Government were reduced toso low an ebb as 
almost to threaten the annihilation of our power in India, in which trying 
and distressing situation the Government of the country .devolved on Mr. » 
HastTineos. 


To the catalogue of difficulties, he (Mr. Larkins) had already enume- 
rated, he would add the determined opposition to every measure of Mr, 
Hasvines’s Government, which prevailed in the Council Board et which he 
presided; the object of which was to counteract every effort which the wis- 
dom and experience of Mr. HastinGs suggested to support ‘the credit and 
authority of the Company throughout India, as well as to introduce an active 
and efficient, instead of a sleepy and inefficient controul throughout every 
department of the Government. 


To assume and conduct the affairs of Government, under circumstances 
so dreadfully discouraging, and te prove bimself superior to the matchless 
difficulties by which he was surrounded, was, Mr. LArkins observed. an ef- 
fort of manly, of honorable exertion, reserved for Mr. Hastin6s; and that he 
éid extricate the Government from the state of perplexity and confusion in 
which he found it, must, he contended, be evident to every unbiassed per- 
son who had candoar enough to read with impartiality, the history of the 
times to whieh he (Mr. Larkins) had alluded. For an aceount of those 
times, and of the situation in which Mr. Hastincs_ was placed, he referred 
the Meeting to that Gentleman’s own record, in the communications he made 
to his Honorable Employers, in which he stated, “My situationis truly pain- 
ful and mortifying. Deprived of the authority with which | was invested 
by a solemn act of the legislature: denied the respect whichis due to my 
station and rank: deniedeven the rights of personal civility by men with 
whom I am compelled to associate in the daily course of official basiness, 
and condemned to bear my share in the responsibility of measures which £ ' 
do not approve, I should Jong since have yielded up my plaee in this dis- 
graceful scene, did not my ideas of my duty to you, and my confidence in 
your justice animate me to persevere.” 


Fortunately for the country and Mr. Hastinos, this state of things was 
not of long duration. Providence interposed and restored the Government 
into the hands of the man of the Company’s own choice ; two of the gentle- 
men who were associated with, but violently opposed to Mr. Hastines, im 
the councils of the Government, died not long after their arrival, leaving 
their enmity against him as a legacy to their surviving friend and coadjutor, 
who continued to oppose Mr. Hastines, until he retired from the Council 
Board witb feelings of considerable disappointment. 


The cordiality which prevailed at the Council Board, and the benefits 
which flowed from the eonsummate wisdom and matebless energy ef Mr. 
HastinGs’s administration were instantly apparent. The credit however 
which Mr. Hastines acquired, and the respect and confidence which were 
extended towards him: by every description of persons throughout India, 
were honors which the enemies of Mr. Hastincs would not permit 
him quietly to enjoy. Means were devised to inflame the minds of bis 
countrymen against him, the most slanderous attacks were made upon his 
moral and political honor, the prejudices, the worst passions of the people 
were appealed to, and the influence of the Minister exerted to remove from 
the head of affairs in this country, the man, who if he was not the saviour, 
was most assuredly the friend of India. The die however was cast: it was 
necessary that Mr. Hastines should be sacrificed to the popular clamour 
of the day. To moderate that clamour, Mr. HastinGs was re-called, and had 
vo sooner reached his native shores, than he learnt, that the most abominable 
the foulest, the blackest accusations had been industriously circulated to 
tarnish bis fair and spotless reputation, and at length inorder to satisfy 
what was called the justice of the nation, in the supposition of bis guiit, he 
was formally impeached asa State delinquent of the first maguitude, 
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With respect to the trial, Mr. Larkins observed, that his respect for 
the revered body by which it was conducted, must necessarily restrain the 
expression of bis feelings; it might however be permiited him to say, that 
it was a trial conducted with allthe inveteracy of party spleen; a trial in 
support of which the best powers of the mind and worst passions of the 
beart were united; a trial, which nothinz but conscious innocénce, integrity 
of soul, and firmness of mind could have supported him under; and lastly, a 
trial, to the issue of which Mr. Hastines looked forward withthe utmest 
confidence, fearful only lest the course of natare should intercept it, and 
leave posterity perhaps in some doubt as to the purity of his motives and 
the integrity of his conduct. 


On the arrival of the hour, which was to determine whether Mr. Hastines 
‘was to rise or sink for ever in the estimation of mankind, what was the re- 
eult? Why, sach as every well-disposed mind, as every well-wisher to public 
justice, both wished for and expected; the man who was accused of gross, 
erroneous, and flagitious crimes and misdemeanours; who was said to 
have sacrificed the rights and interests of mankind to his cruelty, his avarice 
and his ambition; was, after a trial unexampled in its duration and anpar- 
ralelled in its scrutiny into character, motives, and actions, most honourably 
aequitted of all and every charge which had been preferred against him; 
thereby baulking the expectations of those who sought to ruin kim by the 
strong hand of power and the influence of parties; a trial, which turned the 
torrent of pathos, feeling, and clamour, from the accused against his accusers, 


From the public scene, Mr. Larkins called the attention of the Meeting 
to the humbler sphere of social and domestic life in which Mr. Hastincs 
was beloved, and adored inthe highest degree. He observed, there were a few 
esent who were intimately acquainted with Mr. Hastinés, and could bear 
m out in the assertion that he possesed in an eminent degree, the virtues 
of a benevolent heart, the agreeable qualities of which displayed themselves 
in the circle in which he moved, and gained him the love and admiration of 
all who kaew him. 


Harrassed by the most cruel prosecation, to which, perhaps, a British 
subject was ever exposed ; hé submitted with becoming resignation, and 
without even a feeling of resentment towards those who persecuted and ca- 
lomniated him. Mr. Larkins remarked, that on the contrary, he had under- 
stood that Mr. Hastincs expressed his most unfeigned forgiveness of them. 
Io a word he was happy in himself, and transferred happiness to others. His 
raind was ever cheerful and serene, his life regular and temperate ; circum- 
stances which, with a good constitution, contributed to preserve him in health 
and comparative vigour to the uncommon age of fourscore and six years. 


Seach, GentTuemMen, said Mr. Larkins, was Mr. Hastincs; and whilst 
romembrance dwells in the minds of those who knew and loved kim, he must 
ever be lamented. 


Mr. LARKINS concladed this animated Address, by observing, that he 
parposely abstained from submitting any proposition ; as he rather wished 
16 invite others, who were better qualified, and perhaps better prepared 
té suggest the mode in which the object of the Meeting might be best 
attained. 

Mr. PALMER stated to the Meeting, that one of the persons, an old 
and meritorious officer, who had assisted in the convocation of the present 
Meeting, but who was prevented by indisposition from attending it, had 
requested him to submit, that a Monument more aseful than ostentatious, 
aud congenial with the spirit and consonant tothe genius of the revered 
name we were this day met to commemorate, should be adopted, as the 
most appropriate tribute of respect to the late Mr. Hastines. 

That the proposition was for a Free School, to be founded in this City, 
upon an enlarged scale, and liberally and generously endowed ; and that 
the Honorable the Court of Directors, all retired East Indians, and all India 
itself, should be invited to contribute to the support and perpetuation of 
the Institution. 

.. Mr. Pavmer, however, expressed his apprehension that neither 
times nor circamstances favored this enlightened and benevolent sugges- 
tion; but that he discharged a delightfal obligation in submitting to the 
consideration of the Meeting the hint of a scheme, which did equal honor to 
the head’and heart of a veteran—his esteemed friend CoLonet Georoe 
Dick. 

Mr. WYNCH then rose, and presented himself to the Assembly, and 
as the energetic flow of his eloquence commanded a very deep attention, 
we were enabled to collect with tolerable precision the following, as the 
substance of bis Address. 


Mr. CHathman, 


As an individual Member of this Assembly, I rise to express my 
humble concurrence in the propriety of our evincing some mark of public 
* sapect to the memory of Warren Hastines. The erection of a Statue 

ppears to me the most unexceptionable mode for that purpose: I accord- 
gly. propose it, indeed, 1 know not to what better purpose we can ever 
ipire to direct the skill of the Sculptor: 


Seme of those whom I havethe honor now to address, have possibly 
possessed the good fortane of atv acquaintance with that distinguished man: 
otbers stili more fortunate, may have shared the advantages of bis friendship ; 
pote are strangers to the fame of Hastines, to his name, or to the great 
eveats with which that name is associated; and aljlia this Assembly, I am 
suréy-will cordially contribute their aid-towards the production of some tes- 
timony of veepect for his eminent virtucs,of admiration for his splendid 
talenis, of veneration fer bis revered memory! - 








GenTLemeNn,—I have read that on a certain occasion, when the Image of 
Brutus was wanting to complete the pageant procession of a Cassar, it 


“Did butof Rome’s best son remind her more ” 


So, methinks, should we be found to neglect some outward demonstration of 
our reverence for HastineGs, that neglect would but serve to obtrude the 
remembrance of bim on our recollections more than under such circum- 
stances we could well desire: It is true, that the virtues and the deeds of 
Warren HastinGs have of themselves wrought for him a memorial more 
perennial than brass ; more durable than marble; it is true that he has for 
himself raised a name which will survive in after-ages when the proudest 
monument we might elevate to his memory, may have mouidered beneath 
the mutative hand of Time, or the stateliest column crumbled into dust :—~ 
Let it however be remembered that human works any more than human 
institutions are not infallible, and although we know too well, alas! that 
neither “storied urn or animated bust” can “back to its mansion ca" the 
fleeting breath,”— yet it is not the less incumbent on us to mark ovr 
sense of the merits, and to endeavour, as far as we can, to preserve to 
posterity the reminiscence of so great and glorious a character. 


If then a Statue to his memory should be determined upon, as I propose’ 
it ought I think, to be placed in the most eligibie and copspicdous part of 
this Capital; thé seat of his Government for thirteen years, the centre 
from which his energies were diffused throughout the then British Ewpire 
of Hindoostan, 


GrnTLemen,—Baving offered thus much regarding a tribute to the 
memory of Warren Hastine6s, and the mode in which I weuld propose it 
to be rendered, I request your indulgence to be allowed to add something 
respecting the man bimself: whowhether we consider him with reference to 
his public or to his private character, is not to use the ordinary language 
‘justly entitled to,” but absolutely commands our admiration. That portion of 
his public life which appears to me the most interesting, is the period during 
which he presided at the helm of the Supreme Government of Indiam af- 
fairs+—How gallantly, how fearlessly he navigated the vessel of state 
through the conflicting storms and tempests which then assailed it: 
How skilfully he shunned the rocks and and steered clear ef the shoals 
with which it was on every side surrounded: How calmly and ably he 
at length conducted and moored it in a placid haven, it belongs not how- 
ever to me to tell; the record will be found in the page of History:—I should 
indeed, I fear, exceed the limits of your patience, and | am sure, the com- 
pass of my ability, did I attempteven a rough outline of the leading acts 
of Hastings’s administration, acts, the performance of which as repre- 
sented, or rather misrepresented in the memorable charges exhibited 
against him, furnished matter for judicial investigation before the high- 
est and most awful tribunal en earth, for a protracted period of sever 
years. 


I must confine myself to general assertion, but nevertheless true. 
Mr. Hastings, I believe, assumed charge of the Supreme Gevernment in 
India in 1772. - What was then the state of affairs? He found the finances 
exhausted, the revenue declining, the expences enormous, the country 
lingering under the effects of a mortal famine ; its inbabitants unprotected 
in person, insecure in property ; the British authority circumscribed, con- 
trolied, and overawed. In 1785, Mr. Hastings had resigned his office ; and 
had returned to his native land. What was the language of his immedi- 
ate successor in 1786, Sir John Macpherson, respecting the inhabitants of 
this country, our ailies, ourselves, and the independent powers, “The 
native inbabitants of this kingdom (meaning the British dominions in Asia 
are the happiest and best protected subjects in India; our native allies — 
tributaries confide in our protection. The powers of the country are aspiring 
to the ‘rieodship of the English, and from the king of Tidore, towards New 
Guinea, to Timeur Shah, on the banks of the Indus, there is not a state that 
has not ately given us proofs of confidence and respect.” 


By whom, I ask, had these results been obtained? if not by Hastings ! 
Such too were the sentiments, not merely of his immediate but of his Noble 
Successor, a man equally greatin the cabinet with Hastings, greater in 
another respect, as he was famed for deeds of valour, as he was illustrious 
in arms, he whose StaTve stands before us, whose actions,—“approach and 
read,” for they are engraven on its pedestal! CoRNwALLIs, 


GENTLEMEN, Beside the grand and leadiag acts of the administration 
of Mr. Hastines, which naturally occupy the prominent portion of our 
thoughts, but as J have already observed furnish too fertile a field for my 
present descant; there are others which distinguished his Government, and 
which, as serving to mark the liberal and expanded miad of the man, should 
not be passed over in silence. Such were his acts of encouragement to 
Oriental Learning, to Philautropby, to Enterprize, and to Commerce. 


In proof, I adduce Ais foundation and endowment of the Mahommecdan 
Medrusu in this metropolis: Ais repair of the Hindoo Temple in the sacred 
city of Benares;—the compilation and translation under dés direction of 
learned Treatises of Law—Sanscrit and Arabic;—the able and effectual pub- 
lic support he afforded to Cleveland, in the prosecution of bis philantrophic, 
and towards the completion of his successful undertaking; his deputation 
ofan ingenious and enterprising Traveller to the nnexplored regions of 
Bootan, and ithe Snowy Mountaius of Thibet, which led to the capitals of 
Tassisudon and of Lassa being visited by an Englishman for the first time ; 
the communication fe established for the facility of commercial intercourse 
between Kurope and India, by Suez, 
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GentLemen,—Should you require from me any additional testimony to 
the title of HastinGs, to admiration for his public conduct, while Governor 
General of India, I must request you to receive his own declaration; | I am 
free to confess it is the best further evidence I can pretend:to offer: “ To 
the Commons of England (said he) in whose name [ am arraigned for déso- 
ipting the provinees of their dominion, 1 dare to reply that they are the most 

ourishing of all the States in India. It was I who made them so. The va-; 
lour of others acquired : enlarged and gave shape and consistency to thé 
dominion which you held there: I preserved it: I sent forth its armies with 
an effectual but economical hand, through unknown and hostile regions, to. 
the support of your possessions: I maintained the wars, which were of your 





formation, not of mine: When you cried for peace, and your cries were, 
heard by those who were the objects of them, I resisted this, and every other 
species of counteraction, by rising in my demands: and accomplished a} 
peace, a lasting, and I hope an everlasting one with one great state: 1 gave 
you all, aud you have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace, and a lite of 
impeachment. !!’’ 


Yes, Genriemen,—to the shame of England be it spoken, this was his re- 
eempense:—this was the guerden bestowed by his countrymen on the Saviour 
of his country.--kmpostant and highly beneficial in 4 national, ina political, 
in every point of view, to England, and to India, and wot merely important to 
England and to India, but to England’s delegates in and to, every por- 
tion of the globe, which it may have pleased Providence to place under the 
sway of Britain, as were the consequences which attended the impeach 
ment and trial of Hastings; yetin as much as he was the victim selected, 
in as much as his meritorious acts were tortured into matter for gravest and 
most unparallelled aceusaiion, that impeachment and trial can in my opini- 
on be looked upon inno otber light than of a heartless: a pitiless: persecu- 
tion. It was a persecution under which an ordinary mind in any circum- 
stances must have suvk to rise no more. Ht was a persecution over which 
the extraordinary mind of Hastings iiself could not have been borne tri- 
umphant, had it not been buoyed by the consciousness of its unsullied inte- 
grity, by a sense of the purity of the motives which had influenced the ac 
tions, the merits of which were impugned, by a knowledge of the real and 
permanent good, and of the signal success with which those actions bad been 
crowned !— 


“ Thrice is he armed, who hath his quarrel just; 
* And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
“ Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 


Had the charges exhibited against Hastincs, been established, most 
deservedly must that name and that memory, which itis our object this 
day to cherish, and to endeavour to perpetuate, have been branded with in- 
famy, and consigned to oblivion. 


The sheet anchor of Warren Hastives, during that tempestuous 
period, was the consciousness of his own innocence. What, but this, sup- 
orted him through a struggle unprecedented for duration and severity in 
the annals of history? and furnished him with fortitude to endare a trial, 
without “ visible limits to its length, bounds to its expense, or circumscribed 
compass for the grasp of memory or understanding. ?” What, but this, ena- 
bled him to gaze with an undazzled eye on that radiant constellation of 
splendid genius, of wit and of eloquence, which blazed its beamsof meridian 
and consuming glory bright upon him? What, but this, emboldened him to 
buffet the overwhelming torrent of the fervid oratory of Fox? 
this, upheld him under the denanciations of the enthasiastic anathemas of 
Burxe? Oh! what, but this, inspired him with super-human strength suffici- 
ent to break the magic wand of that mighty enchanter, SueripAan? 


Some there were, illustrious in their walk of life, as those I have just 
named, who, in my opision viewed the procedure against Hastincs in its 
true light. Of this number was that luminary of the British bar, that first 
of champions for the liberty of the subject, whether invaded in the person of 
a peer or peasant:—Ersxtne; “ Shall it be endured” (said he, in the course 
of. his defence in Westminster Hall, of the publisher of the work of a dis- 
interested and intrepid individual, who had stood forward ina “ Review of 
the articles of impeachment,” to stem the tide of public opinion fast flowing 
airainst Hastines, by the Commons’ premature publication and wide disse- 
nunation of those articles) “ Shall it be endared, thatthe accused (alluding 
to Hastincs), shall staad, day after day and year after year, as a spectacle 
before the Public, which shall be kept in a perpetual state of inflammation 
against him; yet that he shall not, without the severest penalties, be permit- 
ted to submit any thiag to the judgment of mankind in his defence? If 
this be law, such a man has No TRIAL; this great Hall, built by our fathers 
for English justice, is no longer a Court but an Autan; and an Englishman, 
instead of being tried by Gop anv His CounrTRy, ts a VICTIM AND A Sa- 
cairice!” 

Genttemen.—Years rolled on, and with them came, tardily to be 
sore, but at length.—Conviction, not of the guilt: but of the innocence of 
Hastinos.—The measure of party, virulence had now nigh run out; the 
voice of faction was no longer loud, bat “still and small,’—proof bad 
vanished; or rather had never been seen in existence; and Hasrines, 
AcquitTep, was restored from the fiery ordeal, to Bis countryand to the 
world, more bright than before. 


Absolved from the cares and anxieties of public life, and freed from the 
storms on4 dangers of political persecution, we beheld this great and good 


What, but }- 





man calmly retire to the seat of his ancestors, and there, beloved by all 


who surrounded him, dedicate the sun-set of his life to the placid pursuits of 
Literature, of which he was himself a chief ornament, and ty the useful oc- 
cupaiions of Agricultare.—There we beheld him like the Cincinnatus of 
ancient, like the Waswincron of modern story, finding more heart-felt 
sat sfiction in the cultivation of a few paternal acres than he had former- 
ly derived” When ‘obtaining the cession of territory, or from the con- 
quést of ‘provinces ; and though bis later days glided on in serone traa- 
quillity, ‘Himself cheered the while by the recollections of a well spent life, 
yet it is satisfactory to find that he was not saffered to languish in obscu- 
rity.—It reflects lustre on the Diadem of the Sovereign of England, that 
Hastings, at his advaxced age was called to assist in his Councils—and the 
spontaneous tribute of homage, I may call it, offered to him a few years ago, 
by the House of Commons, alike honourable to them, and merited by bix:, 
wasa theme of delightful remembrance while he continued to live, and can- 
not therefore be forgotten by us. 


GenTLeMeN,—Over the mortal remains of Waanren Hastines, the 
Grave,—into which sink alike and at last, the endowed with talent, the pos- 
sessed of virtue, the favoured by fortune, and ;the blest with beauty,—the 
Grave has closed for ever! Peace then to those hallowed ashes! but the 
spirit of Hastines has soared beyond the precincts of the tomb,—bis me- 
mory will live ImMoarTAL!! 


Captain BRYANT, rose to second the motion of his Friend, Mr. Wryncn, 
for the erection of a Statue to the memory of the late Warren HAsTINGs, 
and before he sat down, expressed himself to the following effect: 


I showld not have thought it necssary to declare my individual 
sentiments on this occasion, where there seems but one feeling to exist: on 
the subject of our mecting, were I not anxious to express my dissent from the 
opinions, regarding the impcachment of Warren Hastinos, which have 
fallen from the Chair, and also from the Gentleman who has just preeeded 
me in soliciting your attention. To the eulogy by those Gentlemen on that 
illustrious man, we all have listened, with admiration of the eloquence which 
has so traly depicted his character, and described his actions, The object 
of our meeting this day, I regard as a mere act: of justice to his memory ; 
and if justice could require any inducement beyood a sense of its obligati- 
on, I think it due to our country, which has a right to expect from India a 
final judgment on his character. Itis desirable also, because it will prove 
to our country, that the expression of India, at the periods of bis impeach- 
ment and acquittal, was not obtained by the improper influence of his friends, 
that it was not the voice of slaves from the natives of the East, nor the pur- 
chased language of alie from his own countrymen; but it was the voice, 
which veracious Time now echoes on his tomb, and pronounces immortality 
on its unconscious tenant. If too, we could kuow the last feelings of Has- 
TINGS, On the eve of his dread summons to the har of his eternal Judge; if 
we conld know his last mental arrangement of al! earthly relations, we may 
believe that, in the legacies which his affections dictated, or rather perbaps, 
that his sense of justice assigned, be left to India the vindication of his name 
and to this scene of his personal actions “to bid the stone record his worth.” 


Sir, [know nothing of Warren Hastinos, but asa name in British 
History, and as a sound still unexpired in this Indian world. I came to this 
country with all the glowing fervent affections of youth. As a*boy, Thad 
shuddered over the pages which told of his atrocious administrations; 
and my heart swelled with abhorrence at the dread violator of every 
holy tie, at the arch-apostate from his country’s honour. It is now many 
years that I have passed in active life in India, and I have not been an in- 
attentive observer of manners and opinions so Wholly foreign to Europeéa 
education. My military duties have ‘ed me over a vast tract of country-em- 
bracing the scenes of his political power, and rendering me familiar ‘with 
people of various climes, who had felt the influence of his gigantic action ; 
and wherever I have passed, andin whatever situation I have been placed, 
I have never heard the name of Warnken Hastines pronounced, but with 
awe, with reverence, and affection. I have heard the aged Indian cling to 


. it, asthe memory of greatness that had nosecond birth, and I have heard their 


children repeat it as a name on which their fathers loved to dwell; [have enter- 
ed the Temple of the Hindoo, and I have heard the name of Warren Has- 
T1INGS, breathed as the protector of the religion ia which their fathers lived; 
and I have heard the Mussulman include in his prayers the name of War- 
REN HastInGs, as the benefactor by whose bounty he read the volume of 
his faith. 


I recollect some years ago, when stationed by my military duty at one of 
the most important scenes of his mighty and electric action, and when I at- 
tempted to trace the true character of those events for which his honour and 
fair fame had been demanded at home, that an aged Massulman, whose ob- 
servations on those times I courted and encouraged, came to me complaining 
with violent indignation, of the Magistrate of a neighbouring Zillah, who had 
required him tu take an oath. He had pleaded his respectability, bis age, 
his devotion; that the Koran; his Book of Faith and Hope, was bis —— 
and his life; and that he dared not propbane it in earthly disputes; at length 
when he found all his pleading vain, he proudly declared himself safe from 
every severity, exempt from every ill; forhe had a letter in bis possession, in 
which WaRReN HastineGs himself bad called him his friend. 


Sir, these are the facts which have long awakened me from that dream 
of horror which presented Wannen Hastines a5 the Captain General of 
laiquity, and have induced me to turn with admiration and reverence to the 
man, who had the virtae and the courage to oppoee the strongest feelings 
of our native !and, to arrest the English Laws in their oppressive career, aud 
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to 442. te out country that the Laws of England have ne congenial soil in 
this c ef pecniiar and luxuriant passions; and that while human ac- 
tion is infidkmeed by the body over which it is exercised, human laws have 
their only wisdom in their application to the character of life, 


The foreign policy of Hastines has been tried by time, and it has been 
at length conceded to him, that the anarchy which _prowls among the ruins 
of Empire, requires a different policy from that which is due to well regalat- 
ed and settled states, The character of his successors in the Government 
of India has been estimated by their approximation, or deviation from the 
leading principles of bis administration, and itis dificult, at this moment, 
to trace even the foundation of those opinions which once attacked his for- 
tunes and his honour. It was said in the British Senate, by a Statesman 
who was an admirer, generally, of WARREN Hastinos, that he was a me- 
ritorious servant of the East India Company, but that he ought not to be 
permitted to play the part of ALexanpeR. Now, I have always thought, 
thatin the circumstances of that period the part of ALEXANDER was the 
only part of prudence or of safety. Glory and dominion were its results 
and they became to him a misfortune and g crime. My friend near me, Sir, 
has furnished me with a happy illustration; itis the old story. The Play 
of Hamlet to be performed by command, but the part of Hamlet to be lefi 
out,’ Without the part of ALExanpeR, what had beech Warken Hastings. 
What had become of his countrymen? Driven from the shores of Ladia 
with ignominy and disgrace, and the splendour of the British name traced 
enly by the melancholy gieam, with which some faithful sepoy lighted up 
the sepulchre of Coote! 


No, Sir, the crime of Warren Hastincs was notthat he was an 
Alexander; it was that he was not the’Son ef Philip. In the confined hori- 
zon ef British views, be was but the Agent of Mercantile adventure. 
Cevtracted minds at home shrunk from the splendid actions of a mere 
Citizen, the servant of an exclusive commercial body—they revolted at the 
anticlimax of Citizens of London traders to the Indies, succeeding the pupil 
of the Stagyrite, the Conqueror of the World, in the protection of the Reli- 
gion ana Philosophy of the East. Butif time rolls its ceaseless course, th: 
minds of Men must travel with it. The History of India is not to be traced 
in the classic page, and modern India was unknown to England. To pro- 
nounce on Indian actions, a knowledge is essential of indian life ; and when 
Warren Hastincs was brought to the bar of England, to answer for the 
violation of her laws, and for the pollution of her name, Interpreters from 
the East should have stood by the Judges of the Land, and the history of the 
temper, the spirit, the passions of India, should have been placed by the 
Statute Book of England.—England has recently sent an expedition to the 
North Pole; will she try the gallant Conduetor of that glorious enterprize, if 
in the Arctic Regions, be considers not the experience of the Navigation of 
the Channel? Will she try him, if, instead of the hight House on the Scilly 
rocks, he guides his periloys course by those very Icebergs that threaten him 
with destruction ?—~ 


And was not Warren Hastinas launched on an unknown raging ele- 
ment, with his own wisdom only for his compass? But happily, for him, 
when called on to give an aceount of his voyage, he brought India herself to 
relate his actions. 


When Verres stood at the bar of Rome, it was the voice of Sicily that 
pronounced his aceusation—when Hastincs stood at the bar of England, it 
was the voice of India that pronounced his defence. India stood near the 
criminal. Hast1Nes, when he uttered that beautiful, that noble, that sublime 
appeal, which the happy eloquence of the Gentleman who preceded me so 
feglingly introduced, India dictated the proud assertion, while bis owu 
heart uttered the melancholy repreach—I gave you ALL, and you have re- 
warded me with a life of impeachment, confiscation and disgrace. 


But I beg distinctly to be understood as dissenting most determinedly . 
from the opinions, as I understand them, which have been expressed. I do 
not believe that the impeachment of Warren HastinGs was urged by per- 
sonal enmity, or from any unworthy feeling. No,—the illustrious names of 
Britain’s proudest public virtue, and noblest talent, are irrefragable evi- 
dence against it. In them, I believe, it originated in a lofty principle a just 
jealousy—and long may that jealousy exist! of the bpmeur of the British 
character. But I do lament that the illustrious men who conducted the in- 
quiry did not carry with them greater knowledge of the actual state of In- 
dia; and J believe, that if India had been known then, as jt is known now, 
that such a prosecution would have never taken place. 


\% Convinoed; Sir, that Warren Hastines was the great Captain, the 
great Statesman of India; convinced that we are this day assembied to do 
an act of justice to bis. Memory, and of duty to our country, ,1 support the 
propositien of Mr. Wyach. 


CAPTAIN LOCKETT rose to offer a few words to the Meeting. 
Ee admired the eloquence of the two Gentlemen who had fist addressed 
them, and agreed with them in every syllable of praise they had bestowed 
en the public and private eharacter of Mr. Hastincs. But he could not 
agree with them, that the great men who voted for his impeachment, with 
those who were appointed to conduct it, by the Commons of Great Britain, 
were actuated. by resentment, or by any mean-or dishonourable motives. 
There were no crounds for such a heavy charge, and he hoped, the Geutle- 
men who brought it forward, would on mature consideration retract it. 


tt was well known to every man conversant with Indian affairs, that the 
sobject-inatter of the impeachment and trial of Mr. Hastines had been 


SN ee 


of the Proceedings of the Select and Secret Committees employed in 1780 
and 1781. The facts upor which the Committees grounded their reports, were 
such as to justify unfavourable notions respecting Mr. Hastixes’s Govern- 
ment; and as they stood supported by evidence, it was surely the duty of the 
Members of the Committees to make the Reports (hey did. On these Reports, 
which were brought up by Mr. Dunpas, Mr. Burke pledged himself to 
move for an impeachment, and on Mr. HastinGs’s return from India in 1786, 
Major Scott, the particular friend of Mr. Hastings, called apoa Mr, Bunke 
‘in the House of Commons, to produce the charges he had pledged himself 
in the preceding Sessions to bring forward. Mr Hastinos’s subsequent jus- 
tification of bis conduct, was surely no reason that his conduct should not 
bave been inquired into, or that those wbo were chosen to conduct the im- 
peachment, were actuated by any improper motives. 


Mr. YOUNG followed Captain Lockerr, on the same subject, and as 
nearly as we could collect, expressed himself to this effect. 


I am exceedingly reluctant to offer myself to the attention of the Meet- 
ing, after what they have heard this day, not only because public speaking 
is quite foreign to my habits, but also because there.is a seeming ungraci- 
ousness in appearing to disturb the unanimity of an Assembly calied together 
for a purpose such as that on which we are met to deliberate. But this re- 
luctance must give way to a stronger feeliag. I rise asthe representative of 
a few friends who sit sear me, and who are as unwilling as myselfto commit 
themselves to the hazard of essaying a speech... One of us, however, must 
make the trial, before this mation finally passes. We shall otherwise be 
taken to have concurred in ail the sentiments. expressed by my Honorable 
friend w the left, who opened the debate (Mr. Larkins), and re-echovd, tho” 
with some reserves, by the eloquent mover, my friend on the sizht (Mr. 
Wynch). Such concurrence would be greatly at variance with our opini- 
ons, and we consider ourselves bound in honesty and houour to put in our 
dissent from, and our protest against, many of the doctrines you have heard 
enforced this day. For this littie knot of friends to whom J allade, and in 
their name, I disclaim all opposition to the motion, or hostility to the views 
of the Meeting. That we are here, is a pledge of our agreement ijn opinion 
with youin your object of erecting a Monument to the memory of Hastings 
But much has been mixed up with this simple and laudable object, injudi- 
ciously JT must think, which had better been omitted, as unnecessary on 
such an occasion, to say the least. For my own part, I ain free to confess 
‘hat like my friend who so ably seconded the motion, I used to think when 
a boy, that Warren HasiinGs was abad man,an ambitious ty rannical rulor 
Time and experience gradually led to doubts on this subject. I read with 
much care and attention all the publications, I believe, which throw light on 
the transactions of those interesting times, and I rose from the sta:ties | have 
described, fully persuaded, thatW arren HastinGs was in almost every par- 
ticular, the reverse of what I had hastily pronounced him to be. 


Bat while I go thia length in the praise of that Great Man, I must hee 
leave to deny the inference some would draw, that the tonduct of those who 
opposed themselves to his measures and attacked his administration was 
criminal. My gallant friend, Major Bryant, has repelled any such imputa< 
tions against the eminent men who conducted the prosecution against Mr. 
Hastincs. Much of the delay was not to be ascribed to them, but to the 
friends of the accused, who availed themselves very justifiably of all the diffi- 
culties, which forms and the law afforded ; but the motives of the accusers, [ 


I go farther, and do most conscientiously declare myself not satisfed that the 
motives of the Opposition in the Supreme Council were always bad. 


There are grounds to suspect that latterly, party and personal rancour 
had too much to-say in the actions of both the great parties, but I am not 
by any means convinced that in the earlier periods of their disputes, 
either the party, or any of the individuals engaged, were actuated by 
other than pure though perhaps mistaken motives. Every one knows 
how insidiously party feelings warp the judgment, but when we advert 
to what our friend the Major has so well described of his own early 
feelings, and to his defence of the managera in the impeachment on 
the ground of their want of local knowledge and exverience to tem- 
per the heat of their natural and English feelings, I must ask whether 
the'same aHowance is not to be made forthe early task of the Opposition 
party in Council. One of them, Monson, had been in India, had com- 
manded I think at the Siege of Pondicherry, the other two, CLaverine and 
FRANCIs, were utter strangers toany thing of India, bet its bad name in 
England at that period. I cannot believe, without the strougest proof, that 
such meg were so wicked, and so saddenly wicked, as it had been said they 
were ; that proof I have not yet met with, whatever others may. 


Even at this nfoment, while we reverence the personal qualities of 
HastinGs, and admire his great administration, I at ieast cannot honestly 
deny, that ifkis government was great and glorious in the gross, it was 
weak and faulty in many of ‘the details. His grand, bis darling object, was 
the preservation of India to England in a time of danger aud difficulty; te 
maintain the system of his foreign policy, he did not scruple to do many 
things, of which | will only say, that anJer other than the paramount cir- 
cumstances I bave alluded to, Warren Hastings would have been the :ast 
man breathing to sanction or commit them. With all this, modified as our 
opjpion is, of his administration, we do think bim a greatand eminent Pub- 
lic Man, and we earnestly desire to join with you in doing him honer, Bat 
thinking as I kaye told you we do, in many important points, so differently 
from the majority, we could not have rested satisfied with a tacit assent to 
sure propesed. We felt it due to justice and our principles, distinctly to 
the meatestify our dissent from what bas been said, injurious to the memory 





under investigation fox many years, and that it originated immediately out 
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his wish, through agentleman now here, to alleviate Mr. Hasrinas’s distress- 


‘jection existed to the operation of the Vizier’s bounty, notified his approba- 
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In a conversation which followed, on the propriety of inviting all India 
to contribute to this pablic testimony of esteem for the memory of Mr. Hast- 
wes, Mr. PALMER stated, that in the year 1802. His Highness the Nabob 
Vizier Saudat Ali, hearing that the late Waraen Hastines had emerged in 
ruin from his unexampled trial of seven years and half, generously notified 


es by granting him a pension for life, of £2.000 per annum, offering to se- 
eure the amount in the hands of Mr. Hastinos’s friend. That gentleman im- 
mediately submitted the circumstances to the Marquess of Wellesley, for 
the purposes of receiving His Lordship’s sanction to a procedure so honor- 
able to the Vizier, and to the character of Mr. Hastines: Lord WeLves 
Ley, after a long deliberation, having satisfied his mind that no public ob- 


tion of the measure; and made it the subject of official reference to the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, dictating at the same time one of the 
most flattering Letters ever penned, to Mr. Hastines, and taking that oc- 
casion to testify his admiration of Mr. HastinGs’s admininistration in India. 

This produced a characteristic acknowledgement from Mr. Hastines 
to the Marquess WELLESLEY, and an intimation, that various considerations 
would induce him to decline the Vizier’s munificence: as in effect he did, 
when this liberal offer was conveyed to him by the Court of Directors. 

The Marquess WELLESLEY, on arriving iu Bengal, did not disguise bis 
adverse impression regarding Mr. Hastines’s Government, under the view 
he had taken of it in Europe, and which was at one moment so deep, that 
he had offered to conduct the prosecution contemplated against Mr. Hast 
incs. But with the candor and magnanpimity, which ever distinguished that 
exalted nobleman, as he grew familiar with the detail of Mr. Hastines’s ad- 
ministration, his unfavorable sentiments subsided ; and finally his better 
knowledge led to the expression of his unqualified applause. 

The motion of Mr. Wyncu for. the erection of a Statue, as seconded by 
Major Bryant, having been unanimously agreed to, the following gentlemen 
were appointed a Committee to conduct the subordinate arrangements :— 
Mr. Larkins. Mr. J. Younc. Mr. Wyrncn. 

Mr. PaLMer. Major Bryant. Mr. T. PLowpen. 
Mr. Fenpate. Captain Lockett. Mr. James BaRweLt. 
Sir Cuarvces D’OyLy. | Mr. Jameson. Colonel Dick. 

Mr. MattLanp. Colonel HarpwWIckeE. 

The following were the Resolutions then agreed to, sem, con. and these 
last have been officially communicated. 


1. Resolved, that a Book be left open at the Town Hall, for Subscrip- 
tions. ' 

2. Resolved, that the Committee commanicate these Resolations to the 
Principal Stations under the Presidency of Bengal. 

3. Resolved, that Messrs. Parmer and Co. be appointed Treasurers, 
and authorised to receive the amount of Subscriptions. 

4. Resolved, that the Thanks of this Meeting be given to the Sheriff, 
for his prompt attention in calling the Meeting together. 

5. Resolved, that the Thanks of this Meeting be given to the Chair- 
man, for his able conduct in the Chair. 


(Signed) 








J. P. LARKINS, Chairman. 
Town Hall, Sept. 13, 1819. 
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An OD Eficer's Spinion, 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 
Sm, 

I have read with that degree of interest, which the subject naturally 
excites in the minds of your Military Friends, several Letters, a pub- 
Jished in your widely disseminated Journal, touching the fitness, » vice 
versa, impropriety of rewarding Officers who may casually distinguish them- 
selves in action, by conferring upon the Officer who may be so fortunate, a 
superior Grade of Brevet Rank. Now, Mr. Editor, asl have been jogging 
on, but slowly itis true, nearly Twenty years in the service, 1 must con- 
fess, it would gripe me most confoundedly were { to see a Tyro of yeterday, 
popped over the head of an Old Officer, who possibly may have distinguish- 
ed himself (and would have had equal claims to such reward, had the sys- 
tem now under discussion, then existed) ’ere the present Advocate for the 
Brevet Rank of Merit, was fairly clear of his leading strings. No, Sir, 
thanks to the manly and unwearied exertions of our Predecessors towards 
the latter end of the last century, the Constitution of the Bengal Army 
is established upon a footing, which I trust, will be as lasting, as it is re- 
apectable. The Edifice (if I may be allowed to speak allegorically) is 
a noble one, and the only changes, I should hai! with pleasure, would 
be to see two fair wings (in the shape of half a score new Regiments) 
added to the superstracture; and perhaps a little additional ornament 
to the entablature and capital of the pillars (which could easily be ma- 
naged by an augmentation of the number of Field Officers and Captains,) 
would have a most pleasing effect. These, Mr. Editor, are changes 
devoutly to be wished!!! I shall now drop the subject and leave the 
controversy where I found it, to be discussed by the Gentlemen of the Old 
and New School. z ; 

I am, Sir, Your most obedient Servant, 


NILES. 





Hecond Milttarp Querp, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Six, Allow me to put a Question to your Military Readers, of even 

importance than that proposed in yesterday’s Journal. According 
to Law, ought the Members of a Court Martial, who vote for an Acquittal, to 
have a voice in awarding a Punishment,—supposing them to have been in 
the Minority on the previous question of Guilty or not Guilty? I have rea- 
son to believe, that the practice in such cases depends almost entirely on 
the opinion of the Judge Advocate, and I know that Writers on Martial 
Law differ decidedly in opinion regarding it. Tvtler maintains, that the ac- 
quitting Members are entitled to voteon the Question of Ponishment ; but 
his reasons for so doing are very objectionable. Adye, and Sullivan say, 
decidedly, that they are not justified in awarding any degree of punishment, 
to a person whom they pronounce innocent. 


Calcutta, September 15, 1819. 


Colonel Patrick Talker. 


The remains of Colonel Patrick Walker were re-interred on the 19th of 
Aug. in St. George’s Burying Ground, Madras, under military honors. The 
death of this lamented Officer, it will be recollected, took place ia October 
1817, near Bassein; from which place the body has been conveyed to the 
Presidency. A Memoir of Coloncl Walker has lately been published 
ia the Asiatic Journal, of which the following are Extracts:— 


* Colonel Walker was placed on the Staff, and attached to the third 
division of the Army of the Deckan, which he was appointed to command 
during the absence of Sir John Malcolm on political affairs. The Colonel 
left Jaulnah about the middle of September, with his staff and a regiment 
of cavalry. The division was appoioted to assemble at Amorawitty, and it 
was expected that he should be at its head on the banks of the Nurbuddah 
by the month of October. But this narrative is now drawing tu that ter- 
mination which awaits equally human enjoyments and suffering. 
After Colonel Walker had received his instructions, he made every exere 
tion to arrive at the place appointed for the rendezvous of the division. The 
haste with which he set out corresponded with the importance of the service 
and his anxiety to answer the expectations of the Commander-itt-Chief. ; 


Cotonel Walker left Jaulnah onthe 14th September, to take the com- 
mand of the third division of the army of the Deckan; but was detained on 
the road eight or ten days by the flooding and swelling of the rivers which 
lay in his route. This circumstance agitated and annoyed him exceedingly 
and brought on a slight fever, which however, had left him previous to the 
sudden and fatal stroke which deprived his family, his friende, and society, 
of a good man, and the Company’s army of a most valuable officer. This 
afflicting event took place on the 12th of October, ata village called Sir- 
poo, abont twelve miles from Bassein. He was seized with a fit of apoplexy 
at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and ‘did not speak afterwards. He diced 
at sunset and his remains were interred at Bassein on the 13th. 


It is impossible for the person who has the melancholy lot of writing 
this narrative, to give expression to the feelings which the misfortune has 
prodaced on hia mind, and which he can never cease to lament.  [t recalls 
to his memory all the scenes of his life, from infancy to manhood, and the 
present period when it is tending towards itsdecline. {t revives the recol- 
lection of atender and constant friendship, which united domestic ties with 
personal affection. It is equally impossible to describe the dreadful, shack 
which this uolooked for event gave to the feelings of his affectionate family, 
and the cruel disappointment of the hopes which they had formed of honour 
and promotion for one so near and dear to them.” 


The memoir continues with some melancholy and just reflections upon 
the fate of Colonel Walker, deprived of the fairest prospect of further 
“ distinction and of fortune at the moment they came within his reach ;’”’ and 
after citing the eulogiums of other friends, the Wriier observes, these ex- 
pressions of grief and regard for this lamented Officer were not confined to 
the private circle of his acquaintances. His death was felt with deep regret 
by the public authorities under whom he served. The Commander in Chief 
in a Letter to the Governor General four days after the event took’ place, 
thus notices it. 


Your Lordship will participate with me in the feelings of deep retret, 
as well of a public as a private nature, which the melancholy and altogether 
unexpected death of Colonel Walker has occasioned in my mind,.”—The 
Letter then proceeds to state, that by this mournful event, the public service 

articularly at that moment, had sustained a loss, which as combining rank 
ocal knowledge, talent and experience, was not éasy to be repaired. 

There are other records, the Writer observes, € fhaty high and respect. 
able, of the public esteem and regret for the loss of this excellent Officer; 
but they have not been received by the Writer of this memoir. The most 
decisive proof of the regard and affection in which Colonel Walker was 
held, is afforded, by the determination of his brother Officcrs of erecting a 
monument to his memory. The following paper was circulated through 
the army on this occasion. 

The Officers of the Madras cavalry, and the particular friends of the 
late Colonel Walker, propose to erect a monument to his memory in one of 
the churches at Madras, as a mark of their sincere respect and esteem for 
his character both as an Officer and a man. Lieutenant Coloncl Conway has 
kindly undertaken to get the work executed, to whom subscriptions are to 


AN OFFICER. 





Calcutta, Sept. 15, 1819, 


be sent.” 
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BOMBAY. 


_—_— 


General Ordere, by the Right Hon'ble the Governor in Council, Bombay Castle, 
August 12, 1819. 
Major Andrew Aitcheson, having returaed from the Cape of Good Hope, 


will resume charge of the office of Military Auditor General, and his seat at the 
Military and Clothing Boasds. 


Bombay Castle, August 14, 1819. 
The Right Honorable the Governor in Council, is pleased to. promote Sub- 


Conductor Thomas Westford to the rank of Conduetor of Ordnance, to complete 
the Establishment,—-date of tank Ist May 1819, 


The Right Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to confirm the divi- 
sion order issued by Brigadier General Smith on the 26th ultimo, placing Assis. 
oe ore Gibson at the disposal ef the Honorable the Commissioner in the 

eckap. 

The Right Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to confirm the divi- 
sion orders issued by Brigadier General Sir Jobn Malcolm, on the Ist ultimo, 
establishing a Lock Hospital at Malwa, with the Brigade ander the command of 
Lieatenant Colonel Corsellis, and to.direct that the establishment be in coaformi- 
ty to the General orders of Goveroment of the lth February 1813, 


Bombay Castle, August ¥7, 1819. ‘ 

The Right Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to ‘appoint Assistant 
Surgean Glenn to the Medical daties of the Hon’ble Company’s eruizer Arie}, now 
ander orders to proceed to the Persian Gulph. 

Bombay Castle, August 18, 1819. 
The Right Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to grant a farlongh to 


sea on siek cirtificate to Assistant Surgeon Jobu Mack for a peried of a month from 
the date of his embarkation. 


By Order of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, 
J. FARISH, See. to Gevt. 





MADRAS. 


General Orders by Government, Fort St. George, July 17, t8to. 
Ordered that the following Extract fromthe Honorable Company’s General 
Letter in the Military Department, dated 2d Fabruary 1819,—with transcript of 
the Parag: = referred to in it of their buenas in the Public Department, 
under date the 16th December 1818, be published in General Orders. 


Letter dated 2d February 1819- 


Para. 13. “ We desire that you will publish in General Orders, the 2¢ and 34 
Paragraphs of our Dispatch in the Public Department, dated the 16th December 
last, in which you were advised of the transmission of a monument to be erected 
in St. George’s Church at your Presidency, as a public testimonial of our regard to 
the Memory of the late Major Genenal Sir Barry Close, Bart. of your Establish- 

ot. . 
= Letter in the Public Department, dated 16th December \8t8. 


Para. 2. “ Shortly after the decease of the late Major General Sis Barry 
Close, Bart. formerly of your Establishment, we resolved to mark our sense of 
the distinguished services of that Officer, by erecting a Monument to his Memory 
in the Cathedral of St. Paul's ; but being subsequently of opinion, that it would be 
more suitable to place this public testimonial ot our regard in the Countsy which 
had been the scene of his services, we ‘altered our intention, and determined to 
erect the Monument at Fort St. George. 


8. “ It is accordingly forwarded to you in five cases on the ship Windsor Cas- 


tle, and we direct you to cause it to be carefully erected in a conspicuous part of 
St. George’s Church. 





August 9, 1819 
The undermentioned Officers have returned to their duty, by permission of 
theHonorable the Court of Directors, without prejadice to their Rank. 
Captaio F. Best, Artillery, 6th August 1819, and Lieutenant D. H. Makenzie, 
Artillery, 24th July 1819. 


Captain C, W. Yates, 13th N. 1. 6th August 1819. 


The andermentioned Gentlemen Cadets of Infantry, are admitted on the Es- 
tablisbment, in conformity with their appointment by the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, from the Dates set opposite their Names ; and promoted to be En- 
signs, leaving the Wates of their Rank, to be settied hereafter. 


Edward Francklyn, Geo. Dunbar Clayhills, John Waymoutb, Charles Flad- 
gate, Joho Gunning, William Ord, 24th July 1819. : . 

Godfrey Webster Whistler, John Deane, William Hope Smith, Thomas 
Rooke, John Mills, John William Roworth, Charlies Wallace Youg, Edward John 
Dusantoy, William John Mead Wynter, Edward Dyer, Jonb Humffreys, Pierce 
Doonvan Barrow,— 6th August 1819. 

Memorandum.— Major John Hall of the 15th Native Regiment, has been per- 
mitted, by the Government of Bombay, to proceed to Sea on leave of absence 
for six months, from the date of his embarkation. 

The Districts of Masulipatam and Ellore, will cease to be a Government Com- 
mand, from the $15t Instant 

Ordered that the following Extracts from the Honorable Company’s General 


Letters iu the Military Department, under dates the 12th and 20h April 1819, be 
published in General Orders. 


Para. 157. We have permitted Mr. James Clarke, to proceed to your Pre- 
sidency, to practice as a Surgeon, and we direct that he sacceed as an Assistant 
Surgeon op your Establishmens; bis Rank will be seiged at a future ime, 





——— 


Letter dated 20th Aprit 1819. 


Para. 2. We have permitted the undermentioned Officers " 

tura to thier Rank on your Establishment, viz: ‘ Woot tet 

o- = Joba Seat, oe Captain and a Lieutenant Charlies W. Yates; 
n Lieutenant Francis Best, Lieytenant James N. Abd i 

Muprriel, Lieutenant Charles Henry Gibb. ee ae 


The Right Honorabe the Governer in Council is pleased to make the following 
Appointments and Promotions. 


Captain J. 8. Chauvel of the 2!st Regiment of Native Infantry, to be Deputy 
Paymaster at Vizagapatam. 


Lieutenant S. A. Rohe of the 13th Native Regiment, to be Adjutant to the 
Madras Native Militia. 


Cavalry. 
Senior Major John Doveton to be Lieutenant Colonel, from the 15th July 1819, 
vice Cosby deceased. 


Senior Major David Foulis to be Lieutenant Colonel, from the 26th July 1819» 
vice Munt deceased. 
Ist Regiment. _ 


Senior Captain R. B. Otto to be Major, Senior Lieutenant (Brevet Captain» 
M. Kamble te be Captain, and Cornet W. C. Lewis to be Lieutenant, from the 26th 
July 1819, in succession to Foulis promoted. 


tth Regiment. 


Senior Captain M. Riddell to be Major, Senior Lieutenant J. C. Street to be 
Captain, and Senior Cornet W. S. Bury to be Lieutenant, from the 15th July 1819, 
in succession to Doveton promoted, 

Lieutenant A. Mackintosh, of the 14th Native Regiment, is placed at the dis. 
— 4 _ Commissioner at Poonah, to be employed under the Political Agent, ia. 

an 


August 18, 1819. 


The Right Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to direct, that the 
Contracts for keeping im repair the Saddles and Horse Appointments of Corps ef 
Light Cavalry, {shall be held by the Officers actually exercising the Regimental 
Command, to whom the duty and responsibility of fullilling the Contracts will 
attach equally daring temporary absence on furlough, sick certificate, or occasion- 
al duty in India, as wheo present with their Corps. 

It is to be clearly understood, that the Contracts are not to be held by Gene+ 
ral. Officers of Cavalry—Officers serving under other Governments—Officers im 
permauent Staff employ, or holding ds by appointment of Governwent. 


The above Regulation to have effect from the Ist Iustant, 
By order of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council. 
(Signed) E. WOOD, Sec. to.Govh 





PENANG. 


PROCLAMATION. 


=e _ Fort Cornwallis, August 11, 1819. =. 

In consequence of the lamented death of the Honorable Colonel Bannerman, 
late Governor of Prince of Wales Island and its dependencies, and Commander in 
Chief of the fort and town, a notice is hereby giver, that in conformity to the 
arrangements made by the Honorable the Court of Directors in their Commission 
for this Goverament, dated the 26th May, 1817, the charge of the Government of 
the said Island, and ail the Powers and Authorities annexed thereto, have devolved 
upon William Edward Phillips, Esquire, the Senior Member of Conncil, who bas 
this day taken the prescribed oaths and his seat aceordingly as Governor. 

Itis also further proclaimed, that William Armstong Clubley, Esquire, has 
been called to the Board, and has this day taken the oaths and his seat as an occa- 
sional Memher ef Couneil, until the return of Mr, Erskine from sea, or the arrival 
of Mr. Macalister, who has been provisionally appointed by the Honorable the 
Coart of Directors. 

All Persons in the Civil, Military and Marine Services of the Honorable East 
India Company, and all other Inbabitants of Prince of Wales Island, are accord- 
ingly required and directed to take due notice of the foregoing, and to obey the 
Honorable Wiliiam Edward Phillips, Esquire, as Governor in Council accordingly: 

Published by Order of the Honorable the Governor in Council, 

K. MURCHISON, Officiating Sec: to Govt. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. W. A. Clubley, to be Collector. 

Mr. K. Marchison, to act as Sec. to Government. 

Mr. W. 8. Cracroft, to act as Deputy Sec. to Government. 


Mr. W. M. Williams, to act as Deputy Accountant and Auditor. 
Mr. A. D. Maingy, to continue as Sub-Treasurer. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
Major J. M. Coombs, to continue as Fort and Town Major. 


Lieutenant H. Burney, to act as Aid-de-Camp to the Gove rnor, and to be Act» 
ing Military Secretary. 


Lieutenant J, Low, to take charge of the Local Corps. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
It having been ested to us that Communications are frequently withheld 


from the columns of the Caccutta JouRNAL, from a prevailing impression that 
we were uuwilling to receive any but such as were acoompanied by the real 
Name and Address of the Writer ; we beg leave to announce that our original de- 
termination was (and to this we still adhere) to give insertion te no Communi- 
cations which involved FACTS, without being made acquainted with the autho- 
rity on‘ which these FACTS rested, as it is of the greatest importance that we 
should be able to vouch for the accuracy 5 all that appears.in our Jonrnal, whe- 
ther from ourselves or from others, indeed, the. weight of. the. inferences 
drawn from them must depend entirely upon their TRUTH, of. which, therefore, 
we very justly desire to have always the most satisfactory proof—or the aame, ad- 
dress, and responsibility of the Writer to guarantee his assertions, 


In matters of pure discussion, however, such as those of the Brevet-Rank, 
the Vestry Question, Military Queries, and other subjeets. which we have lately 
agitated, as well as Poctry, Essays, and in short every other description of sub- 
ject that does not involve Facts rather than ARGUMENTS, and which treat 
matters that can neither require future proof, nor be construed libellously, we 
shall at all times be most happy to receive Anonymous Communications, and would 
indeed rather remain ignorant of the Writers than otherwise ; as being then en- 
tirely uninfluenced by personal feelings of restraint or delicacy, we shall be the 
less fettered in exercising our free discretion as. to their adunssion or rejection, 
according to their relative merits or defects. 





Erratum.—In the Reply te the Military Query, published in our Journal 
of yesterday, for Military Act, read Mutiny Act. 





= ee 


Satirists Mejotnder. 


Fo the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 





Sir 

‘ You gave insertion, in your Journal of the 14th instant, toa composition, 
the ludicrousness of which. mast, [am sure, have excited the risible muscles of 
every one who read it, in as .greata degree, as I can assure yowit did mine. Abuse 
is always entertaining, (for it may be-termed, I think, the impotence of rage,) and 
when accompanied with variety of nonsense, must needs be doubly so—that is, if 
the pleasure receive no alloy-from pity.springing up in the reader’s breast for the 
author of his amusement. My. only.object in addressing you in prese is to dothat 
which would degrade any Muse, viz. to show a few of the absurdities with which 
the above alluded-to composition abounds; and. which are so numerous. as not to 
admit of my noticing above a tenth part of them, even if you gave up every column 
in your Journal for that purpose! 

What I conceive to be the greatest instance of the Writer's folly, is-certainly 
his having shown every.one that my few lines bad put him in a passion, particular- 
ly at the very.time he was asserting that Lhad not the “ wit to teaze!” 

He proceeds to say. that Iam‘ uublest with sease to guide or gild my Muse.” 
To tell him.-the trath, I-did not take a great deal of pains in the gilding ; bat J 
leave it to his own poem-to.say, whether or not I have guided it with “ unerring 
aim.” 

The Writer's fourth couplet is on a par with the second as far as regards sense. 

“Thou dull despiser of. a Pappy’s name— 
“Yet first.to feel the penance of it’s shame?” 

He next goes on to talk of “ Mentor’s Pride,”~ though from the little acquain- 
tance I have with.the character of that Sage, I always considered him too wise 
to be proud. 

His ninth couplet runs thus: 

“ With frill-less shirt, wnbutton’d'at the breast 
(“There skin or flannel hideously confest."”) R 

My reason for quoting this is because, from its containing infinitely more lies 
than I ever before saw in se small a compass, 1 consider it a literary curiosity! 1 
have marked the most of them by Italics. 

Line 29/—“ Can weke his whispers.to 2 low’d one’s ear.” 

The whisvers were taking a nap I presume, and I think it was-rather cruel to 
wake them—“ te an ear?” 

Lines 31 and 32.—“ Thon looking, lounging, cursing, at thy fate, 
“ Thy sheepish dulness festering iwto hate.” 

That is to say, looking at my fate, and lounging at my fate! If it were visible 
I might possibly take a peep at it, and if it and I were fencing | might. take a lounge, 
or two at it—but I should find a difficulty in verifying his assertion under any 
ether circumstances; and as to “ Dulness festering into hate,” it’s more thau I can 

comprehend ! 
& Line 35.—“ Yet why at Dandies hurl thy heartless curse ?” 
Presents a mistake or two in terms, because what I ‘hurl'd’ was not a ‘curse,’ 
but, whatever it was, it was iuri’d most heartily—ergo for heartless-vead hearty. 
Line 46.—“ To score the angry scourge of thought away.” 
What a ferrago of nonsense ; and the same may be said of line 48. 
“ They wallow’d wilder— deeper im the tide.” 
Lines 57 and 58.—“ The fair one’s pointed® jest—the Matron’s bate— 
“ What shall uphold the falling of their Fate!!!” 





* Pointing at them doesa’t say much for ber good manners / 


a 


CALCUTTA JOURNAL. ‘Pat 


EET CF 


“ One for sense, and one for rhyme, 
* J think’s sufficient at a tine.’—HvupD1BRAs. 


Tn line 74—“ To mark the gay aud gentie from the crowd.” read the Fools: 
and Puppies, &c. 

Line 75.—“ By these are emulutive efforts led."—I' have heard of emulative 
efforts having been roused ; andI therefore recommend.the termias @ more appro- 
priate one. 


I have now come to the Mirror, whose “ ray was Aallow'd and its tight rever'd /”* 
I have read of an attempt to extract sun-beams from cucumbers before now 5 
but rays from looking-glesses beats that hollow. Buta of foulnessiay beneatla 
this dazzling splendour; which, as I observed before, was-a-proof of the said foul. 
ness’s wamt of judgment: because it appears that it was-really found out! 
For “ Crowds if sorrow saw, and wept their loss, 

“That what they deem'd se bright, was stilbut dross !” 


Notwithstanding, however, that they did- discover. it to be nought bat dross, 
they were still so weak as to be guided by a known counterfeit, for it wak'd more 
worth” (y. 1. 85 (In line 87 and 3s, we find that 


“ Led by its light, our gallants-view'd the fair 
“-And sought by deedsoflove to win and wear.” 


Quere—to win-and wear what? for we are not told what. the prize was! But 
from its having léd them, and being. likewise a decepiion, I think the light mention+ 
ed’ must have been what we term. a‘ Will.o’ the Wisp!’ 

In the following line 


“Ie* link’d their Sours with woman—and ’tis then— 
“That brightness breaks upon the dreariest den.” 
And as a proof that it does break upon the den, he says : 
“ For who would gaze on beauty, &c. 
Lhave now-come across the greatest ornament of Poetry—a. Similé, 


“ But each new fashion as it changeful came, 

Still bronght a sanction'’d charm—still urg'd its claim 
“ And as a Comet gleaming o’er the sky, 

“Teleft a dazzling train of light onhigh! / ! 

* Shed wide it’s lustre o’er th’ admiring scene 

* And all was brilliant where its blaze kad been:” 


From line 109 to 114 (both inclusive) there is-:more nonsense than I have time 
to notice, but I shall give a few specimens of it. When the fight, he says, had 
still’d its cry, (Q. does the flight cry, or those engaged'in it?) “And Dove like 
Peace outspread her wing on.high!” Not very Dove like, by the bye, as I never 
heard that Bird noted for soaring! He goes on to say that the “ Bark of Fashion 
ventur’d on the wave, under the downy shelter of the above: named Wing! and that. 
after being ‘ lightly wafted. to Albion’s-shore, (cotwithstauding its-ha vying beew- 
laden. with “ Bounty.”) 
“ Then Gallia’s Pageents—flutter'd in our streets!’ 
“ And Fashion’s vot'ries smil’d upon her seats,” 
Read: .And Fools of fashion smil’d, &es 
Lines 117 and 418. “To lighter modes each‘ancient form gave way 
“ And all were Dandies now, and all were gay! 
If I. were to say he was a blockhead now; people of sense would-be apt to-iaugl: 
at me; and they langh at him now by the same rule. 


In. Line 120, for “ Our Fair its favorers, and our Fools its foes.” 
Read: Oar Fools its favorers, and our Fair its foes. 
The following couplet is admirable : . 

“To one dear goal youths anxious efforts turn, 

* And fair the meed for which they ceaseless burn.” 
| _ The-only inference to be drawn from the term ceaseless is, that the. people al- 
luded to, are fire proof, for they must have been ixeonsumable! 

Lines 129.& 130. “ Hf this their wish why deem the sage a lian, 

“ Who said the art to please was its desire?” 


Pray -who ever said he was a liar?» He says the Dandies have done so harm 
as yet; but I never said they did, on the contrary I always-considered them quite 
jas harmless (and I can’t.say more) as their champion’s verses! But he'says that the 
‘silly few” by mistake, maké a “downright Dandy but a fool.” Now I should like 
muth to know what else they could make of him! 

‘ “ Why (he asks) o’er the whole, thy rod’of vengeance shake 
“ And blast the buildings for a "s sake.” 

Lreally never did shake it “over the whole,” nor did I blast the Buildings, on 
any account. Why, indeed, should I blast the Shell; on account of the Snail. 1 
expressly said that the Cap would not be worn by those whom it did not At, whicle 
at once showed that it could not have been meant for general wear/ and indeed 
this Gentleman (if he docs stand alone) is the only persen who has publicly assest- 
ed—and mest invincthly maintuined—his title to it! He is endeavoring to drag in 
all his young Cotemporaries for a share—nolens volens—but. L now give them fair 
warning thatitis he, and not I, by whom they ere cated Fools-and Blockheads. 

* [feel grateful. to him for his caution regarding my bones; and‘shall, he may 
depend upon it, always be prepared to take care-of'them ; but I must say, at the 
same time, that the (reat ouly serves to make the “triumph of wit,” more conspicu- 
ous than it wonld otherwise have been: for no one has ever yet been enraged, bit» 
terly euraged, by the stings of Satire, except those who have felt them} 


Tam, Sir, 
A .GREATZR “DESPISER OF. PUPPIES,” THAN BVER, 
Sept. 14, 1519 


P. S. His concluding simile is really a very good’one, and the only good thing: 
in the exhibition, being so very different from.that of the Comet, that I cannot 
bring myself to believe they both flowed from the same source! The only objece 
tion is, that it is not likely ever to be brought to bear. 








* . means either looking glass og the light, neither of which. could link verY 
strongly ! 
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Rejotnder. 


“* Hated by Fools, and Fools te Hate ; 
“ Be this my Metto, and my Fete.—Swirt. 


Shield me, kind Heaven, from this impending fate, 
Horresco referens ——broken bones aad pate! 
I tremble so I scarce can hold my pen, 
Nor dare I look upon his lines again, 
Even my memory itself has fled, 
And I’ve forgotten all the Writer said ! 
Nerve me, great Mars! till I can fairly shew ‘em, 
The nonsense scattered all about their Poem. 
If 'm a“ Bard witheut the wit to teaze,” 
I ne’er had been attack’d by lines like these. 
Proceeding, as I did, secundem artem, 
I thought (and rightly too) that I should smart ’em, 
They'd laugh, no doubt, had my attempt been vain, 
But when they rage, they then confess their pain, 
And all I wish’d was from themselves to know, 
If I had rightly aim’d ‘ the well sped’ blow. 
No better proof { could have wish’d from thence, 
(It wanted nothing, save—a little sense !) 
And I bad heard from other folks before, 
That ne'er a blow made where it lit, so sore f 
Great is the triumph, I must e’en confess, 
a modesty itself could not say less,) 

e triumph I enjoy, while I peruse, 
The ebullitions of a smarting Muse! 
While well-pleas’d Satire gives a pliant lash, 
To whip the Writer of such school-boy trash. 
- A second blow, she tells me, might come down 
With force enough, to break the Goose’s crown; 
And then for murder I might be indicted, 
Besides the budding hopes of India blighted ! 
But fearless I may lay the slender switch in, 
And cause sensations worse than merely itching— 
At least J well remember, when at School, 
‘That Birch had more effect than weighty Rule— 
Besides the ramp (which now protudes in small clothes) 
Would stand convenient, if bereft of all clothes— 
And add to this, that, since I’ve read th’ effusion 
I’m too well pleas’d, t inflict a sore contusion, 
I've given one which has produc’d such rancour, 
I fear the bruise has turn’d into a eanker— 
So now I'll give them just a little ¢aitch, 
Upon their greatest ornament ——the Breech.* 


They’ve aim’d at some one—but they can’t be right— - 


My Pantaloons, my friends, are far from tight,— 
In some degree your notions may be true— 

‘The place for one leg wasn't made for two! 

Nor is my Neckcloth halter like compress’d— 
Nor do I make 4 ‘ curtain’ of my ‘ vest!’ 

(Tis true, indeed, and plain to all beholders, 

My waist is somewhat lower than my shoulders!) 
And though I've been in India—to my knowledge— 
Nearly as \ong as you have been in College! 

“Bile vever bas been able yet to say, 

He gave me trouble for a single day. 

For God's sake, therefore, dear, deluded fellows! 
Of Natare’s gifts to me pray dont be jealous. 
“My shirt has frills too--blind Fools as ye all are-— 
Nor is it separated from the collar ! 

I cannot boast, ‘tis true, a fair complexion ; 

But pride and pleasure spring from that reflection 
No bile has chang’d its colour, but the ray 

Of scorching Phebus, many a toiling day, 

From morn till night ; while you amid perfume, 
Prepar’d all day for evening's Drawing-room. 

As to the creas‘d cravat, you'll think me arch 
When [ attribute it to want of ——stareh! 

Indeed of errors all your lines are full, 

For mine's not such a very * close-shorn’ skull, 
And 50, this most important matter settled, 

Let me proceed ; but pray now don’t be nettled, 
As hitherto you've been; at ought that passes, 

For instance, if I chance to call you asses 

Swear that I lie, and prove your flat assertion, 

By stores of sense, in such another version ; 
Depend upon’t the Public will surmise 

‘That Solomon himself was not so wise / 

If I'm 4es ecr'd, as you have slily said,¢ 

To be cumplete, 1 only want---your Head ; 

And Duiness, which you say doth now possess me, 
Would then, no doubt, (from such a Source) oppress me! 
If you could only put me in a rage, 

I too, perhaps, might stain my yet pure page, 

By low abuse, which every dunce can ape, 

The rail'd at person, and the pictnr’d shape. 





* ‘The only thing a true Dauuy takes parucuwar 
care to render conspicueus ! ; 


t ‘ Midas ear'd,’ 


i __ 


I too could point, and with less erring sight, 

To those of you who scribble or indite. 

But then I scorn the Blockhead who can sit, 
And deal out R for want of wit. 

You can’t say J write but abuse and nonsense,* 
(Making, indeed, a good upon sense !) 
And taik in simple, metaphoric, lays, 

OF looking glasses issuing out their ‘ Rays’ / 

And teil you that ‘' so splendid they appear’d”— 
“ Their ray was hallow'd, and their light rever'd i” 
And temples built, no doubt, to honor glasses, 
Where vows were offer'd up by Fops and Asses. 
* But lo, beneath that dazziiag splendoar la 

“ A field of foulness—shrinking from the day”— 
So Dandy splendour covers filthy clay. 
Methinks if foulness wish'd to shun our gaze, 
It might have kept move distant from a Blaze! 
Fouluess still wishes to keep out of sight 

But (wiser grown) stands clear of onght that’s bright, 
For ow it takes—as once before I said — 

Its quarters suugly on a——Dandy’s head! 

And there secure, and unmolested too, 

Itlies concealed from all but Satire’s view. 
Think you in “ worldly interc urse to shine” ¢ 
By outward gifts—and only such are thine? 

Let them be deck’d in newest fashion’d clothes, 
A rotten fish shines more than fifty Beaux, 

And whats’ in i¢—bat let the likeness rest, 

I merely mean there’s nought iu being drest, 

If that be all the proof you can adduce, 

That you have greater wisdom than—a Goose. 
The very verses which I'm now defaming, 

(And which you took, at least, ten days in framing !) 
Are damning proofs, indeed, of want of sense, 
Of wit—of every thing—but insolence. 

Think you a foolish threat can make me shrink, 
From speaking boldly what I traly think ? 

Your boiling rage (to which my verse gave rise) 
I scorn as much as 1 your wit despise. 

Had you but leugh'd at ev’ry thing I said— 
Had you not plac’d the Cap upon your Head— 
Had you not shown the Public at your leisure, ¢ 
It sat. as though the wag had ta’en your measure # 
Surely no other personage would e’er 

Have had the impudence to place it there / 

Had your vain fury not so overboil'd. 

The Satire would most likely have recoil’d 

On him who made it—stamping as a Fool, 

The Satirist who wrote by Guess---not Rule, 

But now that you have told us, with such grace§ 
Though probably I sever saw your face,) 

at you're the man ’gainst whom I wag’d the war 

Of Satire we'll believe, of course you are! 

And till some other Searcher after Fame, 

Comes forward with a preferable claim, 

You'll stand acknowledg’d Dullest of the Dull, 
With Satire’s well made Cap upon your skull! 
You bid me castigate some other fellows, 
Of whose ac i s you freely tell us— 

I'll aid you, if you please, from time to time, 

By sending for you to put in Rhyme. ° 
But to do more I can't just now engage, 

For they too might be fools enough to ’ 
And, at a time, one war’s enough to wage! 
The Muse’s efforts now, I think, may c 
V'll criticize your Poetry in Prose. 


Ove, 


ae 


ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF THE 
TREASURY BENCHES. 
———Facilis descensus Averni.——_. Vire. 


Ye Benches, frautt with Treasury lore, 
Which Van and Bathurst bear, || 
Where Ley and Dyson still adore 
The Speaker’s gilded chair; 
And ye, that from’the massive brow 
Of gallery vast, the expanse below 
Of leather, oak, and mat, survey ; 
Where Placemen, Courtiers, rats among, 
Wanders sly Castlereagh along 
His snuff-box sparkling way, 








* Vide—the Prose Critique on the writes’s Poem. 
+ Vide—the Composition, 
- $ After seven days thought? 
§ He talks of Grace, in his Effusion as a sine 
qua non of Dandyism! 


} A singular kindness on the part of the Beaches 
worthy of their long habit of toleration. 
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Ab! Benches snug! ab! pillar shade? 

Ab! seats Beloved in Sy 
Where once a young M. P. I strayed, 

A stranger yet to gain. 

The smiles which gild the foremost row 
A calm official joy bestow, 

Aa beaming bright on treasury mea, 
‘They seem to bid Pitt's days retura, 
Dundas to burst his faverai urn, 

And Rose to bloom again. 


Say, father Ley, for thou hast seen 
Fall many a simple race, 
Disporting on those cushions green, 
e paths of error trace ;— 
Who now is foremost to deceive ? 
Whose hands the webs of falsehood weave? 
The Country Members who enthral? 
What jobbing progeny succeed 
To bid a dull Committee s > 
Or loud for papers call? 


Whilst some on Home-ward business bent 
Assume the garb of spy, : 
Move Gagging Bills, which bring constraint 
To banish Liberty ; 
Some few, like Maberly, disdain 
The limits of Van's little reign, 
And dare fivancial projects try: 
Still as they speak threy look behind, 
They hear Pat Holmes in every wind, 
Aad snatch a Whiggish jey. 
Yet bills are theirs at Whitehall paid, 
How pleasing when possest ! 
The contract broken soon as made, 
Che plunder of the chest. 
Their’s bales of cloth of every hue, 
Canvas and blankets, old and new, 
Aud Treasury love of Boroughs born, 
The jobbing day, the vena} night, 
The spirit mean, the virtue light, 
‘That loves a levee morn. 


Alas! unconcions of their doom 
The unfledged Members play, 
Heedless of contests yet to come, 
They sell their votes to-day. 
And see bow in yon passage wait 
The knaves and panders of the state, 
And rank corruption’s balefal train ;— 
Ah! shew them where the Treasury band 
Stretch o'er their prey a grasping hand, 
And point to future gain / 
These shall the Home Department buy, 
The men of leaden mind— 
Bragge, the strange dog, with sheepish eye, 
And Clive who larks behind ; 
Or saintly Grant shall gull their youth, 
On Warrender, with raf-tike tooth, 
‘That gnaws all patriot ties apart,— 
Or Wharton wan, or chattering Pole, 
Grim-visaged Holmes, who jobs by rule, 
Or Croker, vain and pert. 


Vansittart this shall tempt to rise, 
Then drop the wretch from high, 
To Jekyl’s wit a i 
Or quizzing Alvanley, 
The Foreign Office those shall try, 
Whence Castlereagh’s uncertain eye 
Has seen the wealth of England flow; 
Dukes’ empty heade with laurels pil’d, 
And heartless Canning ing wild 
Amidst severest woe. 


Lo! in the vale of future years 
A dissolution’s seen, 
And Britain’s patriot band appears 
To guard the Island Queen, 
This moves the North, this fires the West. 
Those shall the Cornish seats contest, 
These in the midland counties rage : 
‘The Lowthers fly from Westmoreland, 
Whilst every voice on Erin’s strand 
Hails Grattan’s patriot age. 


To each his sufferings; all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan, 

Poor Beaufort for his Worcester’s pain, 
Poor Odell for his own! 

Yet, ah/ why should they know their fate, 

Elections never come too late, 
And purchased Fowey from Lacy flies,— 

Reason would mar the worldly race ; 

No more—when dulness leads to place, 
"Tis folly to be wise, 


Londen, May, \819. ARETIN JUNIOR. 


Printed at the Union Press, in Garstin's Buildings, near the Bankshall and the Exchange. 
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